was seen at various formal functions acting as interpreter
between his cousin and La Grande Mademoiselle.

Charles* only break in the monotony of these months as
a despised hanger-on at the French court was furnished by
brother James. That young man, wearying of confinement
in Carisbrook Castle with his little brother and sister, man-
aged to escape, disguised in women's clothes, with the aid
of a couple of adventuresome followers. He had made a
pretty girl, had behaved himself with great discretion, and
he had the true princely bearing. Paris was quite taken
with this young Duke of York and petted him as she had
never thought of petting his brother. James was very fond
of the French capital, but for Charles it was a dull time.

Then after two years of this lazy, aimlessly dissolute
existence came another chance of realizing youthful
dreams. Charles promptly rose to meet the opportunity.
In the spring of 1648 a section of the Parliamentary fleet,
long unpaid and badly fed, raised the royal standard, made
for The Hague and notified the Prince of Wales they were
at his service. He emerged from his shell of indifference;
he cast off the idle attitude; he urged on preparations for
a journey. Confidence returned to him. This time he would
be on his own responsibility. There would be no council to
talk away every chance of action, no one to tell him he
must take care of himself, no one to countermand his
orders.

With Rupert, James and a merry band of cavaliers he
posted into Holland. He amazed his attendants by his high
spirits and his energy. He enlisted his sister Mary and her
husband, Prince William of Orange, in his service. The
child marriage had turned out unusually well, and William
was only too glad to help his wife's brother. Other friends
contributed money to provision the ships. The sympathetic
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